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winning their support by extending their autonomy. This Prussian general may therefore be regarded as the last advocate of Bismarck's policies to be found in the new Germany. But the trend of the discussion had already reduced it to the question of how to distribute political power in the coming unitary state.
(d) PRACTICAL PROGRESS OF CENTRALISATION
In the last years of the Republic important progress was made by federal, as compared with State, administration. This progress was connected with the new social tasks taken upon itself by the post-revolutionary government.
During the reorganisation of German administration that marked the victory of the counter-revolutionary forces in the winter of 1923-4, and especially in the "Third Emergency Decree on Taxation " of February 14, 1924^ the Federal government abandoned, in favour of the States, the right and the duty of rendering the financial support hitherto provided for municipal Social Welfare Administration. This was partly connected with the general tendency of the 1923-4 reaction to rely on particularism and especially on Bavarian, support. So far, it might rightly be called the post-War return from unitary to federalist ways of government. Like that of Bismarck in 1878, it was connected with a violent reaction against parliamentary democracy.2 But it was also an expression of the need to restore the balance of federal finance, and was connected with the hope that the States, when burdened with the obligation to support the municipalities, would take care to prevent the cc prodigalities " of these latter. In some degree they did, but there was still enough of German democracy left to make welfare activities a competitive issue. Very soon the States had also to protest against federal measures supplementing their welfare activities, as involving the " danger " of the establishment of new branches of independent and immediate federal administration.3 The States protested especially against the federal legislation on housing. Such protests might, in part, represent the mere desire of the States to dispose of the housing tax, which the Central government had empowered and ordered them to raise, for their own administrative needs
1 The general importance of these decrees, which formally dealt with financial measures necessary for economy, was enormous, for they involved not only a complete reorganisation of administration, but also, for example, the abolition of juries. Even Triepel (op. cit. (1925), p. 214) regarded the concessions there made to particularism as unconstitutional. J 2 Driessen, op. cit., p. 191, and Triepel (1925), pp. 209 ff.
3 Priessen, op. <$., p. 197.